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depend upon God; for since those who enumerated the classes of
cause did not pay sufficient attention to causality of this type, it
would have been by no means strange if they had given it no name.
Nevertheless they did give it a name; for it can be styled efficient
causality in the same sense as the king is the efficient cause of the
laws, although a law is not a thing which exists physically, but is
merely as they say [in the Schools] a moral entity. Again it is
useless to inquire how God could from all eternity bring it about
that it should be untrue that twice four is eight, etc.; for I admit
that that cannot be understood by us. Yet since on the other hand
I correctly understand that nothing in any category of causation
can exist which does not depend upon God, and that it would have
been easy for Him so to appoint that we human beings should not
understand how these very things could be otherwise than they are,
it would be irrational to doubt concerning that which we correctly
understand, because of that which we do not understand and per-
ceive no need to understand. Hence neither should we think that
eternal truths depend upon the human understanding or on other
existing things \ they must depend on God alone, who, as the
supreme legislator, ordained them from all eternity.

9. In order rightly to see what amount of certainty belongs to
sense we must distinguish three grades as falling within it. To the
first belongs the immediate affection of the bodily organ by external
objects; and this can be nothing else than the motion of the particles
of the sensory organs and the change of figure and position due to
that motion. The second comprises the immediate mental result,
due to the mind's union with the corporeal organ affected; such
are the perceptions of pain, of pleasurable stimulation, of thirst, of
hunger, of colours, of sound, savour, odour, cold, heat, and the like,
which in the Sixth Meditation are stated to arise from the union
and, as it were, the intermixture of mind and body. Finally the
third contains all those judgments which, on the occasion of motions
occurring in the corporeal organ, we have from our earliest years
been accustomed to pass about things external to us.

For example, when I see a staff, it is not to be thought that
intentional species1 fly off from it and reach the eye, but merely that
rays of light reflected from the staff excite certain motions in the
optic nerve and, by its mediation, in the brain as well, as I have
explained at sufficient length in the Dioptrics. It is in this cerebral

1 F. V. minute images flying through the air commonly called intentional
species.